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TRIPLE-TAIL NUMEROUS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


My friend, Dr. Charles L. Summers, professor 
of pediatrics in the University of Maryland, and 
noted sea fisherman, returned recently from _ his 
annual trip down the Atlantic Coast, chiefly in the 
neighborhood of Morehead City, N. C., enthused 
over a large catch of a new and remarkable game 


fish which he had not seen in many years’ experience 
in those waters, and which was evidently also utterly 
unknown to the local professional fishermen. 

He described the fish to me, and I shortly con- 
sulted with Dr. E. W. Gudger at the American 
Museum of Natural History, who after taking 
counsel with Mr. J. T. Nichols, and carefully 
inspecting some photographs, decided that the fish 
was the triple-tail, (Lobotes surinamensis) of the 
northeastern South American coast, rarely seen in 
our waters, and I believe never before noted in such 
numbers as on this occasion. 

Dr. Gudger has suggested that a note of catch 
would be acceptable to Coprra. 

On the 17th, 19th, 20th and 21st of September, 
1923, Dr. Summers left Morehead City, through 
the Beaufort inlet in a forty foot power boat, 
known as a raised deck cruiser, and turning to the 
right followed the westward trend of the coast for 
some eight miles to an old wrecked iron side-wheel 


\ 
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steamer, submerged all but one end at high tide, 
lying about 200 feet from the shore. 


A strong northerly wind blowing off shore alone 
made it possible to anchor the launch further out in 
the surf in eight feet of water, and 150 feet away 
from the wreck. The tackle was a 21 thread cutty- 
hunk line, with a tarpon reel, and a free spool for 
casting, with automatic brake in the handle; the bait 
was cut mullet and squid. 

The cast reached the wreck where the fish could 
be seen disporting vigorously in the surf washing 
over the deck, in about four feet of water at high 
tide. 

The numbers taken on the days named were 9, 
15, 8, and 5, respectively; they weighed from 14 to 
21 pounds each, not allowing for the two days dry- 
ing out of the largest. Many hooks and much line 
were lost, as when the fish were struck they at once 
made for the wreck and broke the line; the power 
of the rush being so great that it was often im- 
possible to check them in time to avoid disaster. 

The local men who were nonplussed were inclined 
to call them “blackwills,’ quite another fish of 
course (Centropristes striatus). With the first 
day’s haul Dr. Summers also caught 29 drum (!), 
in reality the object of his trip. Jordan and Ever- 
mann state that nothing is known of the game quali- 
ties of the triple-tail; this question need not be raised 
again after this thrilling experience, for the doctor 
declares that in all his experience in our coastal 
waters pulling in big fish, he has never met any 
more gamey; the sport was most exciting, with a 
powerful fish tugging, manoeuvering and_ strug- 
gling on the line, and demanding skill and strength 
to bring him to the boat, which incessantly pitched 
and tossed and careened violently in the surf nearly 
on the bottom. Some jumped out of the water like 
sea bass and all frequently came to the top, they 
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. hever sounded or sulked, but were incessantly 
active, fighters from start to finish. With the stout 
tackle used it took from seven to ten minutes to 
land them. The whole mess was shipped north, 
though the local fishermen, who “went crazy over 
their game qualities,’ were uncertain whether they 
were marketable... 

The landing was effected with a net used for 35 
pound drum. Owing to a lack of a favoring wind 
no others have been reported taken since the above. 
—Howarp A. Ketiy, M.D., Baltimore, Md. 


FURTHER NOTES ON ANABANTIDS 


In Copria No. 118, pp. 62-63, I proposed that 
Trichopus Shaw, 1803, be used for the genus of 
which Labrus trichopterus Pallas is the type. Dr. 
Jordan has since corresponded with me regarding 
the matter, his conclusions having differed from 
mine. 

In the aforementioned paper I considered 
Trichopus of Shaw a genus proposed as distinct 
from T'richopodus Lacépéde, 1802, with mentum 
Lacépéde as type. Dr. Jordan writes, “Lacépéde 
was careless as to his Greek and his T'richopodus, 
Macropodus, Oligopodus, etc., were amended by 
later writers into the correct forms, T'richopus, 
Macropus, ete. My personal impression is that 
Shaw regarded Trichopus as a natural emendation, 
and that his phrase, ‘new genus’ referred to 
Lacépéde’s recent name of the year before.” 


The case now appears to stand thus. Labrus 
trichopterus is described by Pallas (1777). Bloch 
and Schneider (1801) describe T'richogaster, includ- 
ing in it fasciatus Bl. & Schn. and trichopterus of 
Pallas, but naming no type. Lacépéde (1802) 
names a new genus, T'richopodus, with two species, 
mentum, new, and Pallas’ trichopterus. No type 
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is designated. Shaw (1803) amends Lacépéde’s 
name to T'richopus. Cuvier (1817) uses T'richo- 
gaster, including under it T'richopodus (or T'richo- 
pus), naming two species, mentum and trichopterus, 
but stating no type. Cuvier and Valenciennes 
(1831) use Trichopodus (Trichopus), listing 
Trichogaster as a synonym, with Labrus_tricho- 
pterus for the type of their genus. This, by impli- 
cation, makes L. trichopterus, the type of T'richo- 
gaster also, which seems definite enough, according 
to Dr. Jordan. Of course T'richogaster takes 
priority over T'richopodus. 

The revised nomenclature of the genera involved 
stands as follows: 


TRICHOGASTER Bloch and Schneider, 1801. 
Type as restricted by Cuvier and Valenciennes, 
1831, Labrus trichopterus Pallas. 

Synonyms: T'richopodus Lacépéde, 1802, (cor- 
rected to T'richopus by Shaw, 1803). Type as re- 
stricted by Cuvier and Valenciennes, Labrus tricho- 
pterus Pallas = Trrichopus pallasi Shaw; not as re- 
stricted by Jordan, 1917. Lithulcus Gistel, 1848, 
substitute for T'richopodus. Osphromenus (part.) 
Giinther, 1861. 

Species: T'richogaster leeri (Bleeker), micro- 
lepis (Gimther). 7. pectoralis (Regan). T. 
trichopterus (Pallas). 


COLISA Cuvier and Valenciennes, 1831. Type 
Colisa vulgaris Cuv. & Val. = Trichopodus colisa 
Hamilton Buchanan = Trichogaster fasciatus 
Bloch and Schneider. 

Synonyms: Trichogaster Giinther et auctorum, 
not of Bloch and Schneider as restricted by Cuvier 
and Valenciennes, but as restricted by Jordan, 1917. 

Species: Colisa chuna (Hamilton Buchanan). C. 
lalia (Hamilton Buchanan). C. labiosa (Day). 
C. sota (Hamilton Buchanan). C. fasciata (Bloch 
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and Schneider).—Grorce S. Myers, Jersey City, 
N. J. 


THE COPPERHEAD MOCASSIN AT 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


In this vicinity the copperhead, Agkistrodon 
mokasen Beauvois, is not an uncommon snake; a 
careful search of what more or less fragmentary 
records I have, coupled with calls on my friends 
having so far brought to light authentic records of 
no less than sixty-one of these snakes having been 
taken at or near Raleigh in the thirty-eight-year. 
period from 1885 to 1922, both inclusive, and this 
is certainly not the total number of actual records, 
but the best we can do at present. The earliest 
date for this snake is April 11, 1894, the latest 
December 1, 1914 (two taken) and the species has 
been taken in all the intervening months, but not 
in January, February or March, and only once in 
December. 

Personally I doubt if I have seen more than half 
a dozen of these snakes in a state of nature, and I 
can only recollect having seen four living and one 
dead, while Professor Z P. Metcalf, of the State 
College, has given me records of six he has per- 
sonally run across. Most of the specimens I have 
on record however are of snakes purchased by me 
from colored men, and of these purchases I have 
only incomplete records. 

I have known of four instances of this snake 
having bitten human beings and one of it having 
bitten a dog, all victims recovered. These cases are 
in chronological order, as follows: 

First. Sometime in the earlier half of 1885, 
a pointer puppy of mine was exploring under a 
pile of cordwood and came out shaking his head as 
if he had been stung by something. On moving the 
sticks of wood a small (about two feet long) 
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copperhead was discovered and killed. The puppy 
had been bitten on the lip, and its head swelled up 
till it looked like a bulldog, not a pointer. The 
only remedy used was to put some bluing, an old 
English cure for insect stings, on the wound, but 
the puppy suffered no great inconvenience from the 
bite and soon got well again. 


Secondly. Sometime in the nineties a young . 


colored man came to us with a badly swollen arm, 
saying that he had been out hunting, and had sat 
down on a log, to rest himself, whereupon a 
“spreading adder” had come out of the log and 
bitten him. Doubtless he had simply dropped his 
hand unwittingly right on a basking copperhead 
and been bitten by it. We sent him to a doctor and 
never heard any more of the case so I suppose he 
recovered, but he certainly had a bad arm. 

Thirdly. In 1908 or thereabouts, a boy, the son 
of Dr. Weihe, living on Park Avenue in this town, 
was bitten on the leg by one, and on search two 
rather small copperheads were found and killed 
nearby. Both H. H. Brimley and Franklin Sher- 
man went out to see the boy, a doctor was called in 
and the bite properly treated, consequently the boy 
got well in due time. 

Fourthly. In October, 1916, Professor Hinkle 
of the A. and M. College was bitten on the ankle by 
one and laid up for ten days. (Reported by Z. P. 
Metcalf). 

Fifthly. In the summer of 1922 a boy living in 
the country was bitten by one, treated by a doctor 
and recovered. (Reported by H. H. Brimley). 

So far as its natural disposition is concerned the 
copperhead seems to be quite a gentle snake, much 
less aggressive or vicious in disposition than most 
of our harmless snakes. This is not only based on 
the behavior of the captive snakes but on the fact 
that it shows a similar inoffensiveness in a state of 
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nature, two instances of which I can give from per- 
sonal experience. The first instance occurred in 
July, 1891, when I was looking for a suitable place 
to set a “choker” trap for small mammals and was 
parting the thick bulrushes in a low place to look 
for runs, I found my hand poised just about six 
inches above the head of a large copperhead, my 
hand was of course removed with due celerity but 
the snake never stirred. On another occasion when 
out seining, the young man who was carrying the 
seine stepped right over a copperhead lying in the 
path, without the snake paying any attention to 
him. In both cases the snakes were killed so there 
was no doubt as to the species. 

One medium-sized adult that I had in captivity in 
1897, lived and thrived on the following diet: 
August 7, one English sparrow; August 12, one 
parula warbler; August 19, one water-thrush; 
August 25, one parula warbler; August 30, one 
house mouse; September 8, one house mouse; Sep- 
tember 10, 14, 19, one small cotton rat on each date, 
making a total of ten small birds or mammals (all 
dead) eaten in 44 days or an average of one every 
four or five days. The snake never ate more than 
one in the same day, although it was given the 
chance of so doing, and on this apparently meagre 
diet it thrived and improved in both girth and color 
and some chafed places on its neck disappeared. 

I have very little data on its reproduction, still, 
on June 13, 1893, a female proved to contain eight 
eggs with very small embryos, another taken 
August 13, 1901, contained four with good-sized 
embryos which did not, however, show any color 
pattern, lastly in October, 1906, a brood of six 
young snakes was brought me which apparently had 
been born the same year. 

As to the size which this snake attains, I should 
be inclined to say that the average adult was about 
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214 feet long, larger examples however are not 
uncommon, the largest of which I have record being 
3 feet 6 inches, whilst the largest six North Carolina 
examples of which I have measurements averaged 
3 feet 3 inches——C. S. Brimtry, Raleigh, N. C. 


EDITORSHIP OF COPEIA 


Publication of the present number completes our 
first ten year period. To the many contributors 
whose manuscript has passed through our hands we 
wish to express our appreciation and gratitude. 
With the year 1924, Coprra is to become the official, 
as it has been the unofficial organ of the American 
Society of Ichthyologists and Herpetologists. It 
will be edited by Dr. E. R. Dunn, Department of 
Zoology, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., to 
whom all manuscript should from now on be sub- 
mitted. We can wish him no better fortune, than 
to find the same interest and pleasure in this task 


that we have experienced.—J. T. Nicuors, New 
York, N. Y. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


Epirep by J. T. Nicnous, American Museum of Natural History. 
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